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INTRODUCTION 


Objects  can  be  used  successfully  in  teaching  visually  handicapped  children  to 
read.  Documented  research  regarding  the  use  of  objects  for  this  purpose  is  not  avail¬ 
able  at  the  present  time.  However,  it  is  generally  felt  that,  when  careful  thought  and 
consideration  are  given  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used,  they  can  be  highly 
effective  educational  aids.  Therefore,  it  is  suggested  that  teachers  carefully  consider 
the  following  purposes  for  the  use  of  objects  in  teaching  reading: 

1.  To  stimulate  interest  and  curiosity  about  real  things  in  the  environment 

2.  To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  purposes  and  importance  of  tactual  discrimi¬ 
nation 

3.  To  provide  a  variety  of  interesting  and  motivational  activities  for  teaching 
specific  reading  skills,  i.e.,  phonics  skills,  comprehension,  etc. 

4.  To  supplement  or  replace  materials  in  ink-print  texts  which  are  highly  visual 
in  nature 

1.  Stimulating  interest  and  curiosity  about  real  things  in  the  environment 

The  first  consideration  in  using  objects  in  teaching  visually  handicapped  children 
is  that  the  child  should  have  opportunities  to  observe  and  explore  the  real  thing  in  its 
natural  environment,  whenever  possible,  before  representative  objects  are  introduced. 
The  next  best  type  of  learning  experience  comes  when  the  real  thing  is  brought  from  its 
natural  environment  into  the  classroom  for  observation.  Following  this  encounter  with 
the  real  item,  the  object  can  be  presented  for  comparison  and  can  be  used  to  recall  the 
initial  experience  with  the  real  item.  Through  careful  observation  and  guided  discus¬ 
sions,  the  object  then  becomes  the  symbol  of  ideas ;  and  the  manipulation  of  the  object 
becomes  the  manipulation  of  ideas  which  develop  the  cognitive,  or  thinking,  skills  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  reading  process. 

2.  Developing  an  awareness  of  the  purposes  and  importance  of  tactual  discrimination 

Young  blind  children  are  not  instinctively  aware  that  the  ability  to  discriminate 
tactually  provides  a  means  of  gaining  information  about  their  environment,  nor  are 
they  aware  that  this  information  is  needed  to  give  meaning  to  braille  words  which  they 
will  also  have  to  discriminate  tactually  at  a  later  time.  Experiences  with  objects  in 
basic  discrimination  tasks  provide  one  way  of  helping  children  to  develop  this  aware¬ 
ness.  In  simple  identification  and  matching  exercises  (games)  children  discover  the 
importance  of  noting  discrete  characteristics  of  particular  objects.  In  more  complex 
tasks,  such  as  classification  and  association,  they  learn  that  the  ability  to  identify  objects 
in  their  environment  tactually  can  help  them  to  understand  the  relationships  among 
many  things.  At  a  much  later  stage  of  development,  this  information  will  help  them 
to  understand  things  they  read,  and  the  skill  developed  in  tactual  discrimination  will 
help  them  to  discriminate  among  braille  characters. 

3.  Providing  a  variety  of  interesting  and  motivational  activities  for  teaching  specific 
reading  skills,  i.e.,  phonics  skills,  comprehension,  etc. 

Many  skills  needed  to  attack  unknown  words  can  only  be  learned  through  drill¬ 
like  activities.  Drill  activities  can  be  deadening,  and  the  interest  of  the  student  can  be 
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lost  in  this  way.  To  overcome  this  problem,  objects  can  be  used  to  add  interest  to  a 
drill  activity.  Students  can  use  them  in  game-like  situations  for  matching  words  that 
begin  and  end  alike,  and  to  match  words  that  rhyme,  etc.  To  develop  ability  to  com¬ 
prehend  story  ideas,  sequence  of  story  action,  and  cause  and  effect  relationships,  objects 
can  be  used  to  set  up  situations  similar  to  those  in  the  story  which  must  be  analyzed  by 
the  student.  These  situations  can  be  set  up  either  by  the  student  or  the  teacher  and 
should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  verbal  discussion  and  descriptions. 

4.  Supplementing  or  replacing  materials  in  ink-print  textbooks  which  are  highly  visual 
in  nature 

Objects  can  be  used  to  reproduce  pictures  in  the  ink-print  textbook  in  tactual 
form  so  that  students  understand  activities  represented  by  the  pictures.  Objects  can 
also  be  used  to  “act  out”  or  dramatize  parts  of  the  story  which  are  difficult  to  compre¬ 
hend,  but  may  not  be  pictured  in  the  textbook.  These  activities  with  objects  also  add 
interest  and  variety  to  reading  lessons. 

When  objects  are  used  for  any  of  the  above  reasons  in  a  reading  lesson,  the 
teacher  must  be  extremely  careful  that  students  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  objects 
are  not  always  true  representations  of  real  items  in  the  environment.  Ideally,  students 
should  have  opportunities  to  examine  the  real  item  before  an  object  which  represents  it 
is  introduced.  However,  regardless  of  whether  the  real  item  has  been  examined, 
teachers  should  verbally  describe  the  real  item  as  the  object  is  being  examined  and 
point  out  its  discrete  characteristics  such  as  real  size,  texture,  shape,  taste,  consistency 
(hard,  soft),  etc.,  which  may  be  different  from  those  of  the  object.  As  students  make 
comparisons  between  real  items  and  the  objects  representing  them,  they  will  begin  to 
understand  how  objects  can  help  them  to  understand  real  things  and,  at  the  same  time, 
they  will  begin  to  realize  what  objects  may  or  may  not  tell  them  about  these  things. 


DESCRIPTION  AND  PURPOSE 


Tactual  Aids  for  Reading  (TAR)  consists  of  two  items: 

1.  A  collection  of  objects  for  use  in  reading  readiness  and/ or  beginning 
reading  programs  for  visually  handicapped  children 

2.  A  manual,  “Guidelines  for  Teachers”,  containing  suggestions  for  using 
the  objects. 

The  major  purpose  of  TAR  is  to  provide  teachers  of  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  with  a  variety  of  objects  to  be  used  in  teaching  beginning  reading  and  to  provide 
guidelines  for  their  use.  The  objects  in  the  collection  should  be  considered  a  beginning 
or  “starter”  set  which  can  be  expanded  by  individual  teachers  as  it  is  used.  The  man¬ 
ual,  “Guidelines  for  Teachers”,  is  designed  to  provide  only  guidelines  and  suggestions 
to  teachers  regarding  effective  ways  of  using  objects  to  make  reading  more  meaningful 
to  visually  handicapped  children.  It  is  not  designed  to  function  as  a  comprehensive 
teacher’s  guide. 

Collection  of  Objects 

The  collection  of  objects  in  TAR  is  not  unique  in  composition.  Many  teachers 
have  collections  of  objects  which  they  have  used  very  successfully  for  many  purposes. 
Many  of  these  objects  are  similar  to  those  in  the  TAR  collection  and  many  are  quite 
different.  Ideally,  teachers  will  combine  their  own  collections  with  the  TAR  collection 
to  form  a  more  extensive  and  comprehensive  collection.  The  packaging  of  the  TAR  col¬ 
lection  provides  for  this  expansion.  It  is  packaged  in  sturdy,  attractive  units  of  heavy 
cardboard,  each  containing  four  removable  drawers.  This  allows  teachers  to  arrange 
and  organize  the  objects  in  any  way  they  see  fit.  Also,  empty  units  will  be  available 
for  purchase  to  facilitate  expansion  of  the  collection  as  teachers  wish  to  add  other 
objects. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  TAR  collection  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  objects  were  chosen 
through  a  careful  analysis  of  several  basal  reading  textbook  series,  and  the  items  in¬ 
cluded  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  applicability  to  more  than  one  series.  Pre¬ 
primers,  primers,  and  grade  one  readers  from  four  leading  basal  reading  series  were 
analyzed.  These  series  were  chosen  for  analysis  because :  (1)  they  represent  the  two 
most  prevalent  approaches  used  in  the  teaching  of  reading  today  —  the  linguistic  ap¬ 
proach  and  the  phonics  approach ;  and  (2)  because  they  are  produced  in  braille  by  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  The  four  series  analyzed  were: 

1.  The  Betts  Basic  Readers,  American  Book  Company,  1963  —  Phonics 
Approach 

2.  Basic  Reading  Series,  Lippincott,  1963  —  Linguistics  Approach 

3.  360  Reading  Series,  Ginn  and  Company,  1969  —  Linguistics  Approach 

4.  New  Basic  Readers,  Scott  Foresman  Company,  1962  —  Phonics 
Approach 

Teachers  editions  of  these  textbooks  were  analyzed  and  specific  objects  were  identi¬ 
fied  which  were  needed  in  presenting  the  lessons  to  Visually  handicapped  children. 
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Lists  of  objects  needed  for  each  series  were  made  and  compared  so  that  objects  com¬ 
mon  to  all  four  series  could  be  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  collection. 

Ciiteria  used  for  the  inclusion  of  specific  objects  in  the  TAR  collection  were: 

1.  the  usefulness  of  the  object  in  presenting  lessons  to  the  students 

2.  the  availability  of  models  which  were  highly  discriminable  tactually 

3.  the  difficulty  teachers  may  face  in  obtaining  the  objects 

4.  the  practicality  of  including  the  objects  in  the  collection 

Many  objects  which  were  identified  as  being  useful  for  all  series  analyzed  are  easily 
available  to  the  teacher  in  the  classroom  or  school  and,  for  this  reason,  they  were  not 

included.  These  objects  are  listed  in  the  appendices,  however,  so  that  teachers  can 
collect  them  as  needed. 

Guidelines  for  Teachers 

The  Guidelines  for  Teachers  to  be  used  with  TAR  is  divided  into  two  major 
sections : 

1.  Section  I  —  The  Use  of  Objects  in  Developing  Reading  Readiness  and 
Beginning  Reading  Skills 

2.  Section  II  —  The  Use  of  Objects  in  Lessons  Adapted  for  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped  Students 

Section  I  presents  activities  which  will  be  helpful  in  developing  certain  skills 
needed  by  the  student  before  he  begins  formal  reading  instruction  and,  also,  certain 
skills  needed  as  he  progresses  in  learning  to  read.  The  skills  to  be  developed  are  first 
given  in  outline  form.  A  few  specific  activities  for  developing  the  skills  are  then  given 
in  more  detail  at  the  end  of  each  outlined  listing  of  skills.  This  section  of  suggested 
activities  is  not  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  a  lesson  plan.  Its  purpose  is 
simply  to  suggest  activities  involving  the  use  of  objects  which  may  be  useful  in  the 
teaching  of  reading.  These  activities  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  particular 
situation  in  which  they  are  being  used  will  determine  the  best  way  to  proceed.  Creative 
teachers  should  adapt  subsequent  reading  activities  in  the  same  manner  and  expand  the 
ideas  included  in  the  guidelines. 

The  lesson  plans  in  Section  II  are  adaptations  from  the  pre-primer  editions  of 
two  of  the  textbook  series  which  were  analyzed  to  identify  objects  included  in  the  col¬ 
lection.  The  purpose  of  these  adaptations  is  to  provide  teachers  with  examples  of  how 
objects  can  be  used  in  presenting  lessons  in  ink-print  textbooks  to  visually  handicapped 
children.  Objects  from  the  collection  can  be  used  in  the  lessons  to  supplement  or  re¬ 
place  visual  material  in  the  text,  to  reinforce  concepts  already  gained  through  experi¬ 
ence,  and  to  add  interest  and  variety  to  the  lesson.  Using  these  adaptations  as  samples, 
the  teacher  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  develop  her  own  adaptations  to  suit  the  particular 
needs  of  her  group. 
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Section  I 


THE  USE  OF  OBJECTS  IN  DEVELOPING 
READING  READINESS  AND  BEGINNING 


READING  SKILLS 


INTRODUCTION 


The  skills  and  activities  suggested  in  this  section  are  divided  into  the  following 

parts : 

Part  1.  Development  of  Manipulative  Skills 

Part  2.  Development  of  Cognitive  Skills 

Part  3.  Development  of  Sensory  Skills 

These  skills  are  essential  for  the  complex  process  of  learning  to  read.  The  order 
in  which  they  are  stated  here  is  not  necessarily  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  children.  This  organization  simply  facilitates  the  reading  of  the  material. 

Detailed  lesson  plans  for  the  development  of  manipulative  skills  are  not  included 
here.  Instead,  skills  needed  in  each  of  the  areas  listed  above  are  first  given  in  outline 
form.  The  outline  is  then  followed  by  several  specific  activities  which  may  serve  as 
examples  of  ways  in  which  objects  may  be  used  to  develop  specific  skills.  This  organi¬ 
zation  allows  the  teacher  to  vary  the  activities  according  to  the  particular  needs  of  the 
student  and  to  choose,  from  a  number  of  possible  sources,  the  most  effective  way  of 
presenting  skills  through  the  use  of  objects.  For  example,  many  of  the  manipulative 
skills  listed  will  be  developed  through  the  use  of  regular  classroom  equipment  such  as 
blocks,  beads,  and  take-apart  toys.  The  objects  in  the  TAR  collection  can  be  used  to 
supplement  whenever  appropriate  and  will  contribute  especially  to  the  development  of 
finer  manipulative  and  coordinative  skills  and  to  tactual  perception.  For  further  ideas, 
teachers  might  refer  to  lesson  plans  in  the  reading  readiness  program  entitled  A 
Tactual  Road  to  Reading,  Kurzhals  and  Caton,  produced  by  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind.  This  program  contains  lesson  plans  specifically  designed  to  de¬ 
velop  basic  manipulative  skills  in  young  blind  children.  These  skills  are  developed 
through  the  careful  performance  of  activities  described  in  the  lesson  plans  and  through 
constant  use  of  manipulative  activities  in  all  areas  of  learning  in  which  the  child  might 
participate.  Teacher’s  manuals  from  reading  readiness  programs  for  sighted  children 
are  also  excellent  sources  for  ideas  of  ways  in  which  objects  from  the  Tangible 
Dictionary  can  be  used. 

PART  I.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MANIPULATIVE  SKILLS 

Young  blind  children  are  not  automatically  aware  of  the  most  efficient  ways  in 
which  to  use  their  hands  when  learning  to  read  braille.  Purposeful  and  concentrated 
activities  must  be  provided  to  help  them  develop  necessary  skills  for  using  their  hands 
correctly  and  to  avoid  deficits  in  their  understanding  and  progress.  A  great  variety  of 
objects  and  varied  and  interesting  activities  must  be  used  in  the  development  of  these 
skills,  but  they  must  be  used  with  careful  planning  and  thought.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  objects  not  be  destroyed  by  dull  and  meaningless  drill. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  student  understand  a  meaningful  purpose  for  his 
activity  and  that  he  realize  the  joy  of  accomplishment  upon  its  completion.  Of  course, 
the  child  may  not  perceive  the  purpose  of  a  task  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  teacher 
perceives  it.  For  example,  the  child’s  goal  may  be  to  assemble  a  toy.  The  matching  of 
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parts,  pushing,  pulling,  twisting,  and  screwing  are  merely  steps  to  his  goal.  The 
teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  the  manipulative  skills  rather  than  the  final  assembly 
as  the  major  purpose  of  the  task.  As  the  child  matures,  his  goals  will  more  nearly 
coincide  with  teacher  goals. 

The  outline  below  suggests  certain  skills  which  should  be  acquired  by  students 
at  various  levels  in  the  development  of  manipulative  skills  needed  to  facilitate  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  learning  to  read  braille.  The  list  of  skills  is  not  exhaustive,  nor  is  it  sequentially 
arranged,  since  information  regarding  these  two  aspects  of  learning  to  read  braille  is 
not  available  through  research  at  the  present  time.  However,  the  outlined  activities  do 
follow  a  general  sequence  from  simple  to  complex,  although  this  pattern  does  not 
imply  that  skills  must  be  presented  in  this  sequence.  The  stage  of  readiness  reached 
by  each  child  will  dictate  the  order  in  which  specific  skills  are  introduced  and,  also,  the 
number  of  skills  which  may  be  introduced  at  one  time.  The  most  important  factor  in 
presenting  activities  to  develop  manipulative  skills  is  that  each  child  must  have  ample 
time  to  understand  and  enjoy  each  activity  and  to  achieve  some  measures  of  success 
before  new,  more  complex,  skills  are  introduced. 

Skills 

A.  Gross  manipulative  skills— hand  usage 

1.  Developing  the  skill  of  handling 

2.  Developing  the  skill  of  grasping 

3.  Developing  the  skill  of  holding 

4.  Developing  the  skill  of  releasing 

5.  Developing  the  skills  of  pushing  and  pulling 

6.  Developing  the  skills  of  opening  and  closing 

B.  Fine  manipulative  skills— finger  dexterity 

1.  Developing  skill  in  grasping  small  objects 

2.  Developing  skill  in  exploring  tactually 

3.  Developing  skill  in  tracing 

4.  Developing  skill  in  fitting 

C.  Coordination  of  both  hands 

1.  Use  of  both  hands  for  handling  and  grasping 

2.  Use  of  both  hands  in  transferring  objects 

3.  Use  of  both  hands  in  assembling  and  disassembling 

4.  Use  of  one  hand  as  a  guide  and  the  other  hand  for  manipulation 

5.  Use  of  hand  and  fingers  in  opposition,  i.e.,  cutting  with  scissors,  twisting 

Activities 

Ihe  following  activities  are  examples  of  ways  in  which  objects  can  be  used  to 
develop  manipulative  skills.  Objects  from  the  TAR  collection  may  be  used  in  these 
activities  as  well  as  objects  available  from  other  sources. 
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A.  Gross  Manipulative  Skills — Hand  Usage 

The  outline  of  skills  in  this  area  is  almost  self-explanatory.  For  example,  skills 
of  handling,  grasping,  holding,  releasing,  pushing,  and  pulling  are  often  developed  in 
casual  or  play  situations  more  effectively  than  in  formal  teaching  situations.  Children 
can  gain  much  experience  in  these  areas  by  simply  being  allowed  to  play  with  objects 
independently.  Note  should  be  taken  of  particular  problems  individual  children  might 
have  in  these  areas  so  that  additional  practice  can  be  provided  later. 

Some  specific  activities  for  developing  gross  manipulative  skills  are  given  below. 
These  are  merely  suggestions  which  can  be  varied  and  expanded  by  individual  teachers. 

1.  Handling — grasping — holding — releasing 

Blocks  can  be  used  effectively  to  develop  these  skills.  Several,  blocks  can  be 
placed  in  a  little  box  and  the  child  can  be  asked  to  take  them,  place  them  on  the  floor 
or  table,  put  them  back  on  the  table,  or  hand  them  to  the  teacher  or  another  student. 
Blocks  can  also  be  used  for  building  things,  and  they  can  be  used  in  matching  games, 
i.e.,  match  according  to  size  or  weight. 

Balls  are  also  excellent  for  developing  gross  manipulative  skills.  A  fairly  large 
ball  is  probably  the  easiest  a  young  child  can  manipulate.  He  can  use  the  large  muscles 
of  his  hands  and  arms  for  grasping  and  holding  it,  and  he  can  give  it  a  shove  to  send 
it  away.  It  gives  him  a  feeling  of  roundness,  and  he  comes  to  know  how  to  cope  with 
the  movement  of  objects  around  him. 

For  throwing  and  catching  experiences,  bean  bags  are  better.  They  are  easier 
to  hang  onto  and  they  will  not  roll  far  beyond  the  area  of  play  as  balls  do.  A  game  in 
which  children  get  points  for  tossing  a  bean  bag  into  a  box  can  be  played  after  the 
children  have  acquired  skills  of  tossing  and  catching. 

Large  balloons  blown  up,  tied  to  each  child’s  wrist,  and  tossed  into  the  air  give 
children  a  chance  to  use  many  muscles  in  trying  to  catch  them  and  set  them  in  motion 
again. 

Always  remember  to  keep  the  activities  casual  and  enjoyable,  and  avoid  making 
children  feel  as  if  they  are  tasks  which  must  be  performed.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
teacher  talk  to  the  child  as  he  engages  in  these  activities,  encouraging  him  when  he 
performs  them  correctly,  helping  him  when  he  does  not,  and  pointing  out  specific 
characteristics  of  the  objects. 

2.  Pushing  and  Pulling— Opening  and  Closing 

These  are  also  activities  which  can  be  developed  in  play  or  casual  situations. 
Many  push-pull  toys  are  available  which  children  can  play  with  in  the  classroom. 
Wagons  are  excellent  toys  to  develop  skills  of  pushing  and  pulling.  Swings  on  the 
playground  can  be  pushed.  The  drawers  in  cabinets  and  the  container  for  the  TAR 
collection  can  be  pushed  and  pulled  (this  is  also  a  form  of  opening  and  closing).  Toy 
trucks  and  cars  in  the  TAR  collection  are  pushed  along  as  children  play  with  them. 

Doors,  cabinets,  boxes,  and  cartons  can  be  opened  and  closed.  Books  are  also 
opened  and  closed  in  a  different  way. 

Since  these  skills  are  slightly  more  complex  than  simple  handling,  grasping,  and 
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releasing  skills,  students  may  need  more  direction  in  performing  the  activities  men¬ 
tioned.  Teachers  should  be  observant  and  provide  help  to  those  students  who  need  it. 
They  should  also  explain  differences  in  opening  and  closing  doors,  opening  and  closing 
boxes,  and  opening  and  closing  books,  etc.  Also,  the  different  ways  of  pushing  and 
pulling,  such  as  pushing  swings  and  pushing  a  small  toy  car,  should  be  discussed. 

3.  Lesson  Plans 

Specific  lessons  for  the  development  of  these  skills  can  be  found  in  the  reading 
readiness  program,  A  Tactual  Road  to  Reading,  Kurzhals  and  Caton,  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  These  plans  are  as  follows: 

Pamphlet  II  —  Learning  Through  Hand  Skills 

Lesson  1  —  Developing  Skills  of  Handling,  Placing,  and  Stacking 
Lesson  6  —  Developing  Skills  of  Pushing  and  Pulling 
Lesson  7  —  Developing  Skills  of  Opening  and  Closing 

B.  Fine  Manipulative  Skills — Finger  Dexterity 

1.  Grasping  small  objects 

Activities  to  develop  skill  in  grasping  small  objects  can  be  incorporated  with 
activities  for  developing  other  skills.  For  example,  matching  games  in  which  small 
objects  are  used  could  be  used  to  develop  cognitive  skills  as  well  as  skills  in  grasping 
small  objects.  Students  can  be  asked  to  match  small  objects  which  are  exactly  the 
same,  objects  which  have  the  same  function,  objects  which  have  the  same  beginning 
sound,  etc.  Any  activity  in  which  the  student  handles  small  objects  contributes  to  the 
development  of  the  grasping  skill.  Buttoning  and  unbuttoning,  zipping,  holding  pencils, 
crayons,  stylus,  etc.,  are  in  this  category. 

2.  Exploring  tactually 

Almost  any  activity  in  which  the  child  engages  can  be  helpful  in  developing  skill 
in  tactual  exploration.  However,  the  teacher  must  call  the  child’s  attention  to  specific 
aspects  of  the  task  and  give  him  explicit  directions  in  some  instances.  For  example, 
a  basic  activity  in  tactual  exploration  might  be  a  simple  identification  activity.  The 
teacher  places  several  simple  toys  in  a  tray  or  on  a  table  —  a  ball,  a  block,  a  doll.  The 
child  is  asked  to  examine  each  object  tactually  and  tell  what  it  is.  Then,  he  is  asked 
to  explain  what  helped  him  to  know  what  the  object  was  —  a  ball  is  round,  a  block  is 
square,  a  doll  has  arms  and  legs.  The  teacher  can  then  explain  that  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  objects  carefully  and  notice  specific  features. 

3.  Tracing 

Skill  in  tracing  can  be  developed  in  several  ways.  First,  by  tracing  around  one 
hand  with  the  other  hand,  then,  tracing  around  other  objects  in  the  room.  Some  chil¬ 
dren  may  use  pencils  or  crayons  for  tracing;  others  might  use  the  Sewell  Raised 
Line  Drawing  Kit  produced  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  while  others 
may  trace  with  their  fingers.  The  Formboard  with  Removable  “Hands”  produced  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  is  also  an  excellent  aid  for  tracing  activities. 
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4.  Fitting 

Many  common  experiences  of  children  can  be  related  to  the  skill  of  fitting.  They 
can  practice  fitting  their  hands  into  mittens,  fitting  their  feet  into  shoes,  and  fitting 
clothes  on  dolls  or  themselves.  They  can  also  fit  cut-out  shapes  into  formboards  and 
pegs  into  pegboards.  There  are  also  many  simple  puzzles  which  require  children  to  fit 
pieces  together  or  to  fit  shapes  into  indented  forms.  The  most  important  aspect  of 
any  of  these  activities  is  that  the  teacher  talk  with  the  children  and  help  them  to 
understand  the  concept  of  fitting  and  that  many  of  the  things  they  do  everyday  in¬ 
volve  fitting. 

5.  Lesson  Plans 

Specific  lessons  for  developing  these  skills  can  be  found  in  the  reading  readiness 
program.  A  Tactual  Road  to  Reading,  Kurzhals  and  Caton,  which  is  produced  by  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  These  plans  are  as  follows: 

Pamphlet  II  —  Learning  Through  Hand  Skills 
Lesson  4  —  Arranging 
Lesson  5  —  Fitting 

Pamphlet  IV  —  Learning  Through  Books 

Texture  Books 
Book  of  Toys 

Book  of  Boys’  Clothing,  Book  of  Girls’  Clothing 
Book  of  Objects 
Button  Book 

C.  Coordination  of  Both  Hands 

1.  Using  both  hands  for  handling  and  grasping 

In  developing  skill  in  using  both  hands  for  handling  and  grasping,  many  of  the 
same  activities  mentioned  above  can  be  used.  The  teacher  must  simply  emphasize  the 
use  of  both  hands  as  objects  are  handled  or  grasped.  For  example,  they  can  use  both 
hands  for  stacking  many  kinds  of  objects,  they  can  use  both  hands  in  grasping  objects 
to  place  in  containers,  etc.  Again,  the  teacher  must  call  the  child’s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  to  use  both  hands,  and  she  may  need  to  assist  some  children  at  first. 

2.  Using  both  hands  in  transferring  objects 

Activities  for  using  both  hands  in  transferring  objects  can  often  be  combined 
with  other  activities.  However,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  picking  up  the  object 
with  one  hand  and  transferring  it  to  the  other  hand.  One  activity  to  provide  practice 
in  transferring  objects  might  be  a  game  of  “Pass  It”.  The  children  can  be  divided 
into  two  teams  and  each  team  given  several  objects.  The  children  line  up  in  two  rows 
and  pass  the  objects,  one  at  a  time,  from  one  end  of  the  row  to  the  other.  They  must 
be  instructed  to  take  the  object  first  in  one  hand,  transfer  it  to  the  other,  and  then  give 
it  to  the  person  next  in  line.  The  first  team  to  get  all  the  objects  passed  to  the  other 
end  of  the  line  wins. 
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3.  Using  both  hands  in  assembling  and  disassembling 

Assembling  and  disassembling  activities  should  include  taking  apart  and  putting 
together  simple  toys,  making  things  from  tinker  toys,  making  things  from  pull  apart 
beads  and  making  things  from  snapblock  sets.  The  Junior  Constructo  Set,  produced 
by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  can  also  be  used  for  making  things  and 
taking  them  apart.  It  contains  wooden  screws  and  bolts,  wooden  lengths  and  right 
angle  joints.  Children  can  use  this  set  in  an  enjoyable  way  and  can  make  many  differ¬ 
ent  things  with  it.  The  Puzzle  Form-Board  Kit,  also  produced  by  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House,  can  be  used  to  assemble  and  disassemble  plane  geometric  figures:  circle, 
square,  triangle,  and  rectangle. 

4.  Using  hands  and  fingers  in  opposition 

Skill  in  using  the  hands  in  opposition  can  be  developed  by  cutting  with  scissors 
and  by  twisting  and  screwing.  Scissor  cutting  activities  can  be  included  as  part  of  art 
class,  or  some  other  classroom  project.  Many  children  have  difficulty  in  using  scissors 
and  will  need  additional  help  from  teachers  in  this  area.  Screwing  and  twisting  activi¬ 
ties  should  include  screwing  and  unscrewing  the  tops  of  jars,  cans,  or  other  containers. 
Also  as  children  use  the  Junior  Constructo  Set,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
for  assembling  and  disassembling,  they  will  engage  in  screwing  and  twisting  activities. 
Nuts  and  bolts  made  of  metal  and  wood  can  also  be  used  for  these  activities. 

5.  Lesson  plans 

Specific  lessons  for  developing  these  skills  are  contained  in  A  Tactual  Road  to 
Reading,  Kurzhals  and  Caton,  produced  by  the  American  Printing  House.  These  les¬ 
sons  are  as  follows: 

Pamphlet  II  —  Learning  Through  Hand  Skills 
Lesson  8  —  Screwing  and  Twisting 
Lesson  9  —  Assembling 

PART  2.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COGNITIVE  SKILLS 

Reading  is  an  activity  which  requires  comprehension  and  interpretation  of  ideas. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  read,  children  must  develop  the  ability  to  think  and  to  interpret 
the  meaning  of  words,  sentences,  and  stories.  To  develop  these  skills  each  child  must 
participate  directly  in  many  activities  involving  the  expression  of  his  own  ideas  and 
judgment.  Passive  participation  by  the  student  will  not  result  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
desired  skills. 

Objects  can  be  used  very  effectively  in  the  development  of  cognitive  skills.  The 
stimulation  of  handling  a  variety  of  materials  independently  and  learning  that  objects 
have  distinctive  characteristics  by  which  they  can  be  identified  is  the  beginning  of  the 
thinking  process  for  many  children.  In  later  stages  in  the  development  of  these  skills, 
the  child  learns  that  objects  can  be  classified  according  to  specific  characteristics  such 
as  size,  shape,  weight,  and  texture.  Then,  gradually,  the  student  learns  to  use  objects 
for:  (1)  help  in  the  recall  of  past  experiences,  (2)  association  of  ideas  gained  from 
reading,  and  (3)  understanding  the  meaning  of  events  in  specific  stories.  Ultimately, 
the  child  will  be  able  to  make  use  of  objects  in  developing  more  sophisticated  cognitive 
skills  such  as:  (1)  expressing  relationships,  (2)  seeing  cause  and  effect  relationships, 
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(3)  predicting  outcomes,  and  (4)  recognizing  sequential  events.  The  final  goal  is  to 
develop  within  the  student  the  ability  to  think  constructively  and  creatively  without 
the  aid  of  objects  or  other  aids.  However,  in  the  beginning  stages  of  learning  to  think 
and  read  with  understanding,  objects  and  other  tangible  aids  are  invaluable. 

Skills  needed  in  the  development  of  the  process  of  thinking  are  given  in  outline 
form  below.  The  suggested  activities  which  follow  the  outline  should  be  presented  in 
a  variety  of  ways  to  different  children,  depending  upon  specific  needs  and  the  matur¬ 
ity  of  the  child.  For  some  children,  the  identification  and  classification  of  objects  will 
represent  an  advanced  stage  of  development  in  the  thinking  process.  Others  will  have 
reached  a  stage  of  maturity  in  which  it  is  possible  to  see  relationships  and  interpret 
them  easily.  Therefore,  teachers  should  choose  activities  which  are  suited  to  the  needs 
of  individual  children  and  present  them  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  order  to  create  and 
hold  interest. 

Skills 

A.  Identify  objects  through  tactual  exploration 

B.  Classify  objects  (Sort  into  sets) 

1.  Sort  objects  according  to  shape 

2.  Sort  objects  according  to  size 

3.  Sort  objects  according  to  weight 

4.  Sort  objects  according  to  texture 

5.  Sort  objects  according  to  length 

6.  Sort  objects  according  to  thickness 

7.  Sort  objects  according  to  use  of  function 

C.  Associate  and  compare  objects 

1.  Compare  likeness  and  difference  of  objects 

2.  Associate,  or  group,  objects  according  to  use  or  function,  i.e.,  cup  and  saucer 

D.  Use  objects  to  develop  creative  thinking 

1.  Use  objects  to  help  in  recall  of  child’s  previous  experiences 

2.  Use  objects  to  help  in  recall  of  facts  learned  in  the  environment 

3.  Use  objects  to  help  in  recall  of  stories  read 

4.  Tell  stories  related  to  specific  objects 

5.  Use  objects  in  dramatization  of  stories  to  interpret  stories  read  in  class 

E.  Use  objects  to  develop  language  usage 

1.  Developing  and  expanding  vocabulary 

a.  Name  objects  orally 

b.  Classify  objects— indicate  orally  whether  objects  are  round,  square,  smooth, 
etc. 

c.  Describe  objects  orally 
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d.  Compare  objects — describe  orally  similarities  and  differences  in  physical 
characteristics,  i.e.,  rougher,  smoother,  longer,  etc. 

2.  Developing  skill  in  spatial  description 

a.  Tell  whether  objects  are  up  or  down 

b.  Tell  whether  objects  are  over  or  under 

c.  Tell  whether  objects  are  to  the  right  or  left 

d.  Tell  whether  objects  are  above  or  below 

3.  Developing  skill  in  interpretation 

a.  Use  objects  to  help  child  understand  and  express  relationships  in  real  life 
situations  and  in  stories  which  have  been  dramatized 

b.  Use  objects  to  show  cause  and  effect  through  dramatization  of  real  life 
situations,  and  stories 

c.  Use  objects  to  predict  outcomes  of  real  life  situations  and  stories  which 
have  been  dramatized 

d.  Use  objects  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  sequence  of  events  in  real 
life  situations  and  in  stories  which  have  been  dramatized 

Activities* 

A.  Identification,  classification,  comparison,  and  association  of  objects  through  tactual 
exploration 

1.  Identification 

Activities  in  these  categories  can  be  combined  and  presented  in  a  general 
sequence  of  simple  to  complex.  Simple  identification  of  objects  by  examining  them 
tactually  would  be  a  first  step.  The  child  may  simply  be  asked  to  examine  a  number  of 
objects  and  tell  what  they  are. 

2.  Classification 

The  next  step  might  be  to  sort  objects  according  to  their  size,  shape,  weight,  tex¬ 
ture,  length,  thickness,  or  use.  For  example,  ask  the  child  to  find  all  objects  which  are 
round,  all  objects  which  are  smooth,  all  objects  which  are  for  cooking  (utensils),  etc. 

3.  Association  and  Comparison 

A  further  expansion  of  this  concept  might  to  be  to  present  the  child  with  four 
objects,  three  of  which  are  the  same,  and  ask  him  to  find  the  one  that  is  different  or  the 
three  that  are  alike.  Also,  three  objects  of  the  same  weight  or  thickness  could  be  pre¬ 
sented  and  the  child  could  be  asked  to  find  the  “thickest”  one  or  the  “heaviest”  one.  : ' 

Groups  of  objects  with  the  same  function  can  also  be  used  and  the  child  can  be 
asked  to  find  the  ones  that  “go  together”,  i.e.,  cup  and  saucer,  knife  and  fork,  brush 
and  comb,  etc. 


*See  appendices  for  additional  activities. 
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4.  Additional  Activities 

a.  Noting  specific  characteristics  of  objects  (incongruities).  Place  groups  of  related 
objects  in  boxes  or  pockets,  or  on  a  table.  In  each  group  include  one  unrelated  object. 
The  children  are  to  find  the  one  that  does  not  belong. 

b.  Association  (Matching).  Make  a  “Match  Me”  box.  Place  in  it  five  or  six 
pairs  of  objects  that  are  unrelated.  Place  pairs  of  clothespins  tied  together  in  the 
box.  The  child  finds  two  objects  such  as  a  cup  and  saucer  and  clips  one  of  them  on 
each  of  the  clothespins  in  the  pair. 

c.  Classification  by  shape.  Place  four  round  (or  other  shapes)  objects  on  a 
table  or  in  a  box  and  let  the  child  examine  and  identify  them.  Then,  have  him  take 
his  hands  away  and  cover  his  eyes.  Remove  one  of  the  objects.  Let  the  child  examine 
them  again  and  tell  which  one  is  missing.  The  number  of  objects  can  be  increased  as  the 
child  develops  skill  in  this  game.  To  vary  the  game,  put  five  or  more  objects  out,  some 
round  and  some  square.  Let  the  child  examine  them.  Remove  one  and  have  him  tell 
which  one  is  missing  and  its  shape.  Another  variation  develops  skill  in  noting  likeness 
and  difference.  Place  four  objects  in  a  box  or  on  a  table,  three  of  one  shape  and  one 
of  another.  Let  the  child  pick  out  the  one  that  does  not  belong  or  the  three  that  are 

alike. 

d.  Classification  and  association.  Let  the  children  gather  around  the  TAR  col¬ 
lection,  or  remove  the  trays  from  part  or  all  of  the  collection  and  place  them  on  the 
table.  Then  say  to  the  children: 

“Find  all  the  things  (objects)  you  can  ride  on.”  (truck,  car,  etc.) 

“Find  all  the  things  for  playing  outdoors.”  (bat,  ball,  football) 

“Find  all  the  animals  you  might  play  with.”  (cat,  dog) 

Continue  with  different  classifications  of  objects. 

Many  activities  of  this  type  can  be  used  for  developing  these  skills  and  for  other 
purposes.  Obviously,  language  is  developed  when  the  child  names  and  describes  objects, 
memory  is  developed  when  he  identifies  objects  that  are  taken  away  from  a  set  of 
objects  he  has  recently  examined,  etc.  For  this  reason,  teachers  should  be  aware  that 
the  describing  of  these  activities  under  these  categories  does  not  prohibit  their  use  in 
other  categories. 

B.  Use  of  objects  to  develop  creative  thinking 

Objects  can  be  used  in  many  ways  to  help  children  think  creatively.  Specifically, 
the  child  can  be  presented  with  an  object  to  help  him  to  recall  experiences  he  has  had 
previously  and  to  help  him  recall  facts  he  has  learned  in  his  environment.  Objects  can 
also  be  used  in  the  classroom  to  help  the  child  interpret  stoiies  he  reads  and  for  drama¬ 
tization  of  stories  he  has  read.  Children  can  also  tell  stories  related  to  specific  objects. 
Given  opportunity  and  encouragement,  children  can  be  very  creative  in  their  use  of 
objects.  Some  specific  examples  of  activities  for  developing  creative  thinking  are  giv¬ 
en  below. 

1.  Recalling  experiences  and  facts  gained  from  the  environment. 

Take  the  children  on  trips  to  many  different  places  in  the  environment  (post 
office,  grocery  store,  fire  stations,  etc.).  When  they  return,  use  models  of  the  postman, 
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fireman,  etc.  to  help  them  recall  their  experiences.  For  example,  let  a  child  find  the 
postman  (doll)  in  the  TAR  collection.  Ask  him  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  the 
postman  which  identify  him  (his  mailbag).  Continue  the  activity  with  other  characters 
(dolls)  in  the  collection.  Then,  have  the  children  tell  facts  they  learned  while  visiting 
the  post  office. 

2.  Interpreting  stories  and  recalling  facts. 

Children  enjoy  dramatization  of  stories  they  have  read.  This  helps  them  to 
understand  the  action  in  the  story,  to  interpret  stories,  and  to  recall  facts  about 
stories  they  have  read.  The  children  can  use  objects  to  “act  out”  the  stories  and,  later, 
they  may  want  to  dramatize  the  stories  themselves. 

3.  Telling  stories  related  to  objects. 

Place  three  or  four  related  objects  in  a  box  (or  have  one  box  for  each  child). 
Let  the  child  open  the  box,  examine  the  objects  and  make  up  a  little  story  about  them 
to  tell  the  group. 

C.  Using  objects  to  develop  language  usage 

The  activities  described  above  can  also  help  children  to  develop  language  usage. 
Vocabulary  is  expanded  by  naming,  classifying,  describing  and  comparing  objects 
orally.  For  example,  children  learn  new  words  and  their  meaning  by  associating  names 
of  objects  with  the  object  itself.  They  also  expand  their  vocabulary  by  learning  to 
indicate  orally  whether  an  object  is  round,  square,  smooth,  rough,  etc.  Further  devel¬ 
opment  of  vocabulary  is  achieved,  through  oral  description  of  objects,  i.e.,  “It  is  rougher, 
smoother,  longer,  shorter,  etc.”  Other  activities  which  help  to  develop  language  are 
those  which  develop  skill  in  spatial  description  and  in  interpretation.  Some  specific 
activities  for  these  purposes  are  given  below. 

1.  Developing  skill  in  spatial  description. 

Use  the  ladder,  the  balloon,  the  umbrella,  and  the  ball  from  the  TAR  collection 
to  demonstrate  the  concept  of  “up”.  First,  show  the  children  the  action  and  explain 
it  to  them.  Then,  let  them  demonstrate  the  action  and  tell  about  it  in  sentences.  Also, 
objects  can  be  placed  in  various  positions  in  a  tray  or  on  a  table  and  children  can  de¬ 
scribe  their  position  in  sentences,  i.e.,  “to  the  right,  to  the  left,  over,  under,  etc”.  Chil¬ 
dren  can  also  make  up  stories  about  the  objects,  moving  them  to  various  positions  and 
describing  the  moves  in  terms  of  the  changes  in  positions. 

2.  Developing  skill  in  interpretations. 

Children  must  learn  to  express  relationships,  understand  cause  and  effect  rela¬ 
tionship,  predict  outcomes,  and  understand  sequences  of  events  both  in  real  life  and  in 
stories  they  have  read  in  order  to  read  with  complete  comprehension.  Objects  can  be 
used  to  help  develop  these  skills  and,  also,  to  help  teachers  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  children  have  acquired  them.  The  activities  below  are  examples  of  ways 
objects  can  be  used  for  these  purposes. 

a.  Understanding  relationships.  Using  objects  representing  characters  (dolls 
dressed  to  represent  character,  objects  representing  animals,  etc.)  in  a  story  for  drama- 
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tization  is  an  excellent  technique  for  helping  children  understand  family  and  social 
relationships.  Children  can  first  use  the  objects  representing  the  characters  to  drama¬ 
tize  the  story  exactly  as  it  is  written.  Then,  they  can  make  up  their  own  stories,  tell 
them,  and  dramatize  them  with  objects.  A  variation  of  the  activity  might  be  to  have 
one  child  describe  a  situation  and  choose  another  child  to  demonstrate  it  with  objects. 
Relationships  such  as  those  between  mothers  and  babies  can  be  demonstrated  by  match¬ 
ing  the  objects  representing  them:  mother  cat  and  kitten,  mother  dog  and  puppy,  etc. 
The  relationship  of  community  workers  such  as  firemen,  policemen,  postmen,  etc.  with 
the  family  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  same  manner. 

b.  Interpreting  cause  and  effect  and  predicting  outcome.  These  are  extreme¬ 
ly  important  concepts  and  teachers  should  carefully  develop  them  through  much  dis¬ 
cussion  with  children.  Always  listen  to  what  the  child  has  to  say  about  specific  situa¬ 
tions  and  accept  his  reasoning  if  it  appears  to  be  logical  and  meaningful.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  child  feel  completely  free  to  express  his  own  thoughts  and  ideas 
without  fear  of  being  corrected  or  reprimanded.  If  he  is  not  allowed  freedom  to  express 
his  ideas,  inhibitions  will  develop  and  the  ability  to  interpret  ideas  confidently  will  not 
develop.  One  activity  which  can  be  used  for  these  purposes  is  as  follows: 

Set  up  a  scene  with  objects.  For  example :  a  ball  on  a  chair,  a  dog  be¬ 
side  the  chair,  a  boy  or  girl  nearby.  Let  the  children  examine  and  discuss 
the  scene.  They  can  talk  about  the  cause — why  the  ball  may  be  on  the  chair. 

They  can  predict  what  may  happen — the  ball  might  roll  off  so  the  dog  can 
get  it,  someone  might  sit  on  it.  They  may  even  express  judgment — the 
boy  or  girl  should  not  have  left  the  ball  there.  Many  scenes  of  this  type 
can  be  set  up  and  analyzed  by  children.  It  is  also  possible  to  set  up  scenes 
somewhat  similar  to  pictures  in  ink-print  reading  readiness  series  so  as  to 
prepare  children  for  situations  that  will  occur  in  the  first  reading  stories. 

3.  Developing  memory  sequence 

Understanding  the  sequence  of  events  in  a  story  and  remembering  a  story  are 
important  aspects  of  learning  to  read.  Comprehension  of  ideas  and  concepts  presented 
in  a  story  is  usually  dependent  upon  an  understanding  of  the  sequence  of  events  and 
the  ability  of  the  child  to  recall  the  events.  Some  activities  for  developing  and  under¬ 
standing  of  sequence  and  memory  are  given  below: 

a.  Children  can  play  a  game  which  is  called  “Hide  and  Seek”.  Five  to  seven 
objects  are  placed  on  a  table  and  children  are  allowed  to  examine  them.  Then,  they 
hide  their  faces  while  the  teacher  takes  one  object  away.  For  some  children,  you  may 
want  to  begin  with  only  three  objects  and  increase  the  number  of  objects  as  their  skill 
increases.  >  The  game  can  be  varied  and  made  more  challenging  by  changing  the  order 
of  the  objects  which  remain  after  one  has  been  removed.  Another  variation  might  be 
adding  an  object  to  a  group  instead  of  removing  one. 

b.  Arrange  a  certain  number  of  objects  in  a  row  on  the  table  or  in  a  tray.  Let 
the  children  examine  them  and  name  them  in  order.  Then,  have  them  hide  their  Paces 
while  the  teacher  moves  one  object  into  a  different  spot.  Then,  the  children  examine 
them  and  tell  which  object  was  moved.  These  activities  may  be  varied  and  expanded  in 
many  ways.  They  may  also  be  used  to  develop  other  skills  since  the  development  of 
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skills  in  reading  is  an  integrated  process  rather  than  a  process  of  acquiring  one  skill 
at  a  time. 


PART  3.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SENSORY  SKILLS 

Both  tactual  and  auditory  awareness  are  prerequisites  for  learning  to  read 
braille.  The  development  of  these  skills  will  sometimes  precede  but  will  usually  par¬ 
allel,  the  development  of  the  thinking  processes.  For  this  reason,  it  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant  that  teachers  using  the  Guidelines,  are  aware  that  the  arrangement  of  the  various 
skills  in  the  outline  does  not  suggest  a  sequence  for  presenting  them  to  students. 

Activities  suggested  for  the  development  of  tactual  awareness  are,  essentially, 
the  same  as  those  suggested  for  developing  the  thinking  process:  classification,  associa¬ 
tion,  comparison,  etc.  Obviously,  the  purpose  of  the  activity  will  be  determined  by  the 
purpose  of  the  lesson  in  which  it  is  being  used.  And,  of  course,  two  or  more  purposes 
can  often  be  accomplished  by  the  same  activity.  The  number  of  skills  emphasized  in 
each  activity  should  be  limited  by  the  maturity  of  the  student  and  his  ability  to  concen¬ 
trate  and  absorb  facts  and  ideas. 

Activities  suggested  for  developing  an  awareness  of  sound  include  simple  iden¬ 
tification  and  discrimination  of  sounds  and,  also,  awareness  of  sound  used  to  make 
words.  The  latter  activities  are  basically  phonics  training.  Specific  lessons  for  devel¬ 
oping  these  skills  are  available  from  many  sources  such  as  teacher’s  guides  and  phonics 
handbooks.  As  outlined  here,  the  activities  are  intended  simply  to  guide  teachers  in 
the  use  of  objects  in  presenting  these  skills.  From  this,  it  is  hoped  that  ideas  will  be 
gained  which  will  enable  teachers  to  expand  the  use  of  objects  into  many  other  activi¬ 
ties. 

Skills 

A.  Tactual  development 

1.  Identify  objects  through  tactual  exploration 

2.  Sort  objects  according  to  size,  shape,  weight,  texture,  etc. 

3.  Sort  objects  according  to  use  or  function 

4.  Sort  objects  in  relation  to  roughness,  smoothness,  hardness,  softness,  etc. 

5.  Sort  objects  according  to  likeness  and  difference 

B.  Auditory  development 

1.  Gross  sounds 

a.  Identify  objects  according  to  sounds  they  make 

b.  Discriminate  among  sounds  made  by  several  objects 

2.  Voice  sounds 

a.  Select  objects  according  to  beginning  letter  sound 

b.  Select  objects  according  to  middle  letter  sound 

c.  Select  objects  according  to  ending  letter  sound 

d.  Select  objects  according  to  blends  contained  in  the  name 

e.  Select  objects  according  to  digraphs  and  diphthongs  contained  in  the  name 

f.  Select  objects  whose  names  rhyme 
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Activities 


A.  Tactual  Development 

Since  activities  suggested  for  the  development  of  tactual  awareness  are  basically 
the  same  as  those  suggested  for  developing  cognitive  skills  through  tactual  exploration, 
additional  activities  are  not  given  here.  Of  course,  when  the  activities  are  used  pri¬ 
marily  for  sensory  development,  teachers  should  emphasize  that  aspect  of  the  lesson. 

B.  Auditory  Development 

1.  Gross  Sound 

a.  Identifying  objects  by  their  sound.  Activities  for  developing  an  awareness 
of  gross  sounds  should  begin  with  simple  identification  of  sounds.  Children  can  go  out¬ 
side  and  listen  to  the  sounds  of  the  wind,  sounds  made  by  animals,  sounds  made  by  play¬ 
ground  equipment,  etc.,  and  identify  the  source  of  the  sound.  They  can  also  identify 
sources  of  sounds  in  the  school  building  and  in  the  classroom.  Also,  recordings  of 
sounds  are  available  and  are  an  excellent  aid  in  teaching  children  to  identify  specific 
sounds.  For  example,  children  can  identify  animals  by  listening  to  a  recording  of 
animal  sounds.  Sounds  made  by  different  objects  should  be  emphasized,  i.e.,  a  bell,  a 
rattle,  hitting  wooden  objects  together,  etc. 

b.  Discrimination  of  sounds.  When  the  child  is  able  to  identify  objects  by  their 
sounds,  he  should  begin  to  learn  to  discriminate  among  sounds  made  by  several  objects. 
Some  specific  activities  for  sound  discrimination  are  given  below. 

Strike  wooden  objects  together  and  then  metal  objects  and  ask  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  tell  which  sound  was  made  by  wooden  objects. 

Place  different  objects  such  as  marbles,  buttons,  beans,  etc.  in  cans  or 
jars  with  covers.  Shake  the  jar  or  can  and  ask  the  child  to  tell  which 
sound  was  made  by  beans. 

Play  a  recording  of  sounds  made  by  several  different  musical  instru¬ 
ments  and  ask  children  to  identify  the  sounds  made  by  a  trumpet. 

2.  Voice  Sounds 

Since  sounds  studied  in  this  category  are  primarily  related  to  phonics,  teachers 
will  find  it  most  helpful  to  use  phonics  lessons  in  teacher’s  editions  of  reading  readi¬ 
ness  books  or  phonics  drill  books  as  guides  to  specific  activities.  These  lessons  usually 
involve  the  extensive  use  of  pictures  and  objects  from  the  TAR  collection  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  many  of  these  pictures.  In  this  way,  the  lesson  can  be  presented  in  much 
the  same  way  to  visually  handicapped  children  as  it  is  presented  to  sighted  children. 
Some  additional  activities  for  using  objects  in  phonics  lessons  are  given  below. 

a.  Put  a  number  of  objects  on  a  table  or  in  a  tray  and  ask  the  children  to  select 
objects  according  to  beginning  letter  sounds,  ending  letter  sounds,  middle  letter  sounds, 
beginning  blends,  digraphs,  diphthongs,  etc. 

b.  Give  each  child  a  set  of  objects  whose  names  rhyme.  Ask  them  to  match  the 
objects  with  rhyming  names.  For  variation,  let  the  children  work  as  partners  with  one 
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child  matching  the  rhyming  objects  and  the  other  checking  his  work.  Children  will  be 
able  to  work  independently  in  this  way. 

c.  For  children  who  have  learned  to  read  letters,  this  game  may  be  used.  Clip 
clothespins  to  a  card  with  a  letter  on  it  and  ask  the  child  to  clip  another  clothespin  on 
an  object  beginning  with  the  same,  beginning  or  ending  sound. 

d.  After  a  number  of  objects  have  been  taken  from  the  drawers  in  the  TAR 
storage  case  for  different  activities,  ask  individual  children  to  replace  them  in  the  cor¬ 
rect  drawers,  sorting  them  by  beginning  sound. 

3.  Numerous  phonics  reading  games  which  utilize  objects  are  available  com¬ 
mercially  and  can  be  used  by  visually  handicapped  children  with  very  little  adaptation. 

Activities  such  as  those  described  in  this  section,  which  involve  the  handling  of 
many  objects,  are  often  difficult  for  visually  handicapped  children.  This  is  true  because 
of  problems  in  keeping  the  objects  from  scattering  and  getting  lost.  Therefore,  it  is 
helpful  to  have  devices  which  facilitate  the  handling  of  these  materials.  The  following 
devices  are  suggested  for  this  purpose: 

a.  Work  Play  Tray,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

b.  Surprise  Book,  Tactual  Readiness  Books,  A  Tactual  Road  to  Reading,  by  Ina 
W.  Kurzhals  and  Hilda  Caton,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

c.  Aprons  with  several  large  pockets 

d.  Commercial  shoe  bag  with  many  pockets 

e.  Shoe  boxes,  stapled  together  and  covered  with  contact  paper 

f.  Plastic,  colored,  snap  clothespins  tied  together  in  pairs 

g.  Boxes  with  dividers  in  them 

h.  Wall  charts  made  with  large  pockets — fold  brown  paper  or  plastic  into  the 
size  pocket  desired  and  attach  to  chart 

i.  Book  of  pockets — each  page  should  be  one  large  pocket  made  of  cloth 

As  stated  earlier,  activities  in  this  section  are  simply  suggestions  and  examples 
of  ways  in  which  objects  can  be  used  in  teaching  visually  handicapped  children  to  read. 
It  is  extremely  important  that  teachers  understand  that  the  objects  are  to  be  used  for 
a  variety  of  purposes.  They  are  not  to  be  used  to  attain  one  goal  at  a  time,  neces¬ 
sarily.  Skills  and  attitudes  in  reading  are  never  mutually  exclusive ;  therefore,  objects 
for  developing  skills  and  attitudes  should  be  used  as  an  integral  part  of  carefully 
planned  lessons  in  reading.  For  example,  specific  objects  can  be  used  for  presenting 
ideas  and  concepts  from  the  story  in  the  lesson.  Above  all,  they  should  not  be  used  in 
deadening,  drill-like  fashion  which  kills  the  child’s  interest  in  reading  and  learning. 
Instead,  they  should  be  used  primarily  in  a  manner  which  develops  within  the  child  a 
desire  to  read  and  an  enjoyment  of  reading. 
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Section  II 


THE  USE  OF  OBJECTS  IN  LESSONS 
ADAPTED  FOR  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 


CHILDREN 


USE  OF  OBJECTS  IN  LESSONS  ADAPTED  FOR  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 

CHILDREN 


Selections  of  Lessons  for  Adaptation 

The  lesson  plans  in  this  section  of  the  Guidelines  for  Teachers  are  adapted  from  . 
teachers  guides  of  ink-print  editions  of  the  following  basal  reading  textbooks: 

1.  Pre-primer — Betts  Basic  Readers,  American  Book  Company,  1963. 

2.  Level  I — 360  Reading  Series,  Ginn  and  Company,  1969.  ‘  1 

These  two  series  were  chosen  because  they  represent  the  two  distinctly  different  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  teaching  of  reading  which  are  being  used  widely  at  the  present  time 
and,  also,  because  they  are  available  in  braille  from  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind.  Since  the  adapted  lesson  plans  are  only  suggestive  in  nature,  it  is  expected 
that  teachers  will  adapt  subsequent  lessons  in  the  same,  or  similar  series,  in  the  same 
manner. 

Purpose  of  Adaptations 

The  major  purpose  of  the  adaptations  is  to  provide  teachers  with  examples  of 
ways  in  which  objects  can  be  used  to  make  lessons  in  ink-print  editions  of  reading 
textbooks  more  meaningful  to  visually  handicapped  students.  The  adapted  plans  in 
the  Guidelines  for  Teachers  were  designed  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  teacher’s 
guides  from  the  basal  reading  series  on  which  they  are  based.  Basically,  the  original 
lesson  plan  should  be  followed,  and  the  adapted  plan  used  to  suggest  ways  in  which  the 
original  may  be  altered  to  fit  the  needs  of  visually  handicapped  children.  Some  of  the 
ways  in  which  objects  from  TAR  can  be  used  to  accomplish  this  purpose  are  as  follows: 

1.  Dramatization  of  stories:  models  dressed  appropriately  by  the  teacher  or 
student  are  used  to  represent  characters  in  the  story. 

2.  Recall  of  story  details:  objects  are  chosen  by  the  student  to  answer  questions 
related  to  the  story. 

3.  Supplement  or  replace  visual  materials:  objects  are  arranged  by  student 
and/or  teacher  to  represent  pictures  in  the  textbook. 

4.  Word  attack  skills:  objects  are  chosen  by  the  student  which  represent  spe¬ 
cific  beginning  and  ending  sounds,  rhyming  sounds,  etc. 

5.  Add  interest  and  motivate:  Objects  are  used  in  playing  games  or  in  other 
activities,  related  to  the  lesson. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the  teacher  select  and  organize  the  objects  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson  and  that  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  used  is  clearly 
established  for  the  student.  Objects  in  the  collection  may,  of  course,  be  used  for 
recreational  activities  and  enjoyment  at  the  appropriate  time,  but  when  they  are  used 
in  the  reading  lesson  their  purpose  as  learning  aids  must  be  understood  by  students.  At 
the  same  time,  care  should  be  taken  that  objects  are  not  used  in  such  a  formal  way  that 
the  child  loses  interest  in  the  lesson. 
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BETTS  BASIC  READERS 
AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


Story  from  Time  to  Play 
Pre-Primer,  P.  46. 


A  Toy  for  Pepper 

Come  in!  Come  in! 

Stop  here  for  a  toy. 

Here  is  a  little,  red  toy. 

Here  is  a  little,  red  toy. 

Come  in  here  for  a  toy. 

Look,  Sue. 

Here  is  a  big  toy. 

It  is  a  big,  blue  airplane. 

And  look  at  the  little  toy. 

It  is  a  little,  red  train. 

Look  here!  Look  here! 

I  see  a  toy  for  me. 

It  is  big. 

It  is  blue. 

It  is  a  big,  blue  airplane. 

Here  is  a  toy  for  me. 

Look  here,  Sue. 

Here  is  a  toy  for  Pepper. 

It  is  a  little  toy. 

Here  is  a  toy  for  Pepper. 

Jimmy,  look  at  Pepper. 

See  Pepper  and  the  big  toy. 

It  is  the  toy  for  Pepper. 

Look  at  Pepper  and  the  big  toy. 

I  see  Pepper. 

And  I  see  the  big  toy. 

It  is  the  toy  for  Pepper. 
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Directed  Reading  —  Study  Activity 

Objects  Needed 

Boy  doll  —  Jimmy 
Girl  doll  —  Sue 

Toys  —  airplanes,  cars,  train,  ball,  dog  bone,  stuffed  toy,  boat,  bee,  truck,  doll,  football, 
dishes,  bow  and  arrow. 

Brailled  Cards  Needed 

Card  1  —  Here  is  a  toy  for  Pepper. 

Look  for  it. 

Card  2  —  Here  is  a  toy  for  Jimmy. 

Look  for  a  big  toy. 

Card  3  —  Here  is  a  toy. 

It  is  for  Pepper. 

Child  Learning 

1.  To  enjoy  a  make-believe  story 

2.  To  learn  the  new  words  big  and  it 

3.  To  know  the  sounds  of  e,  ue,  and  ie  in  words 

4.  To  know  opposite  meanings,  like  big  and  little 

5.  To  be  able  to  read  six  lines  on  a  page 

6.  To  know  how  to  follow  directions:  signs  and  sentences 

7.  To  be  able  to  tell  what  the  word  it  stands  for 

Directed  Reading 

Preparation:  Discuss  a  visit  to  store.  Discuss  and  demonstrate  “in”  and  “out” 
doors  in  a  supermarket.  Dramatize  a  visit  to  store. 

Characters  needed:  storekeeper,  shopper 

Props  needed:  table  or  boxes  for  counter,  toys  (2  airplanes,  boat,  cars,  train,  dog 
bone,  ball,  stuffed  toy) 

New  Words:  big  and  it  (Use  objects  to  teach  this  concept.) 

Here  are  things  Jimmy  and  Sue  used  in  their  store. 

How  many  airplanes  for  sale?  How  are  they  different? 

(Explain  that  the  big  one  is  blue.)  Find  the  little  one. 

P.  46  Read  title  on  page.  Read  to  find:  Who  is  the  storekeeper? 

Who  is  the  shopper?  What  kinds  of  toys  are  for  sale? 

Find  new  word. 

After  reading,  have  pupils  tell  (1)  What  Jimmy  told  Sue  to  do,  and  (2)  which 
toys  he  called  to  her  attention. 

P.  47  Develop  the  ability  to  understand  use  of  word  it. 

“Who  is  talking?  Which  toy  does  Jimmy  want  Sue  to  buy?” 

What  word  did  he  use?  Not  he  and  not  she,  but _ _ 
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P.  48  “Will  Sue  buy  one  of  these  toys?”  (airplane,  train,  ball) 

P.  49  “Will  Sue  buy  a  ball  for  Pepper?”  Jimmy  encourages  her  to  buy  a  toy 
for  Pepper,  (ball,  bone,  stuffed  toy) 

P.  50  “Pepper  chooses  a  toy.  Which  one  did  he  choose?” 

P.  51  Read  to  find  how  the  story  ended. 

Phonics 

1.  Can  you  tell  what  this  is?  (Choose  a  bee  from  the  objects.) 

2.  Do  you  know  any  words  that  rhyme  with  bee?  (see,  we)  Say  the  sound  that 
is  the  same  in  all  three,  (long  e) 

3.  (Show  brailled  card  of  we,  me)  In  what  way  do  we  and  me  look  alike? 

4.  Where  is  the  letter  e  in  these  words?  At  the  beginning  or  at  the  end? 

5.  What  sound  are  you  likely  to  hear  when  you  say  a  word  with  the  letter  e  at 
the  end? 

Follow  the  above  steps  in  developing  the  generalization  about  the  phonogram  ue  hav¬ 
ing  the  sound  of  u  at  the  end.  (Use  doll  for  Sue  and  a  color  word.) 

Give  pupil  a  brailled  card  of  big,  it,  is,  in. 

They  conclude  that  they  all  have  some  sound  of  i. 

Directed  Study  —  Study  Book  P.  52  (Work  Sheet) 

Suggest  to  the  children  that  they  are  going  to  do  something  that  is  similar  to 
solving  a  puzzle.  Have  them  read  these  two  sentences. 

Here  is  a  toy  for  Pepper. 

Look  for  it. 

Use  objects  for  choice  (doll,  bone,  truck) 

Say,  “You  have  a  direction  to  follow.  Which  sentence  is  it?” 

“What  are  you  to  look  for?  What  does  the  word  it  mean?” 

Let  pupils  name  the  two  facts  given  in  first  sentence  that  they  must  keep  in 
mind  (1)  a  toy  and  (2)  for  Pepper.  Then  tell  why  choice  of  a  bone  is  correct. 
Here  is  a  big  toy.  It  is  a  toy  for  Sue. 

Use  objects  for  choice,  (car,  doll,  bone) 

Here  is  a  toy  for  Jimmy.  Look  for  a  big  toy. 

Use  objects  for  choice,  (bell,  doll,  football) 

Here  is  a  toy.  It  is  for  Pepper. 

Use  objects  for  choice,  (dishes,  stuffed  toy,  bow  and  arrow) 

Study  Book  —  P.  53  (Work  Sheet) 

Braille  words  to  use  for  finding  rhyming  words 


sled 

red 

toy 

Pig 

big 

my 

clown 

down 

up 

boy 

down 

toy 

shoe 

it 

blue 

mitt 

blue 

it 

cup 

train 

up 

chain 

train 

red 

The  first  word  in  each  line  is  the  key  word. 

Say  the  word.  Then  write  the  word  on  the  same  line  that  rhymes  with  it. 
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Follow-up  —  Interest 

Let  the  group  tell  about  the  different  kinds  of  play  stores  they  may  set  up.  Let 
pairs  of  children  prepare  stores  for  others  to  visit.  Lists  of  articles  for  sale  may 
be  made  by  each  group.  Prices  and  other  signs  may  be  prepared.  For  ideas,  chil¬ 
dren  may  listen  to  the  following  poems. 

Poems: 

Burgess,  Gellet,  “Felicia  Ropps.”  Brewton,  Gaily  we  Parade,  P.  18. 

Dowd,  Emma  D.,  “Fun  in  a  Garrett.”  Arbuthnot,  Time  for  Poetry,  P.  99. 

Fields,  Rachel,  “General  Store,”  P.  34. 

“Rush  Chart  Row,”  P.  42  and 

“The  Animal  Store,”  P.  43,  Taxis  and  Toadstools 

Wolfe,  Ffrida,  “What  the  Toys  are  Thinking”.  Arbuthnot,  Time  for  Poetry  P 

QO  - - iL? 
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360  READING  SERES 
GINN  AND  COMPANY 

Learning  About  Sounds  and  Letters 
Lesson  8B  —  Unit  4,  P.  190 

Specific  Objectives 

Graphemic  reinforcement 

Identifying  letters  F,  f  in  initial  position 
Auditory  discrimination 

Listening  for  words  with  initial  consonant  sound  f 

Language  development 

Listening  to  and  discussing  a  poem 

Objects  from  TAR 

corn,  fan,  fish,  fork,  goat,  horn,  pig,  tent 

Instructional  Procedures 

Graphic  reinforcement 

Give  children  list  (brailled)  of  the  words : 

Faye,  Fred,  Friday,  February 

Ask  children  what  letter  they  all  begin  with  and  have  them  place  finger  on 
each  capital  F.  Read  the  words  and  help  children  verbalize  that  a  month  and 
day  are  included  with  the  names.  If  anyone  has  a  name  that  begins  with  let¬ 
ter  F  let  him  add  it  to  his  list.  Give  children  list  of  words: 

fast,  file,  form,  and  have  small  letters  identified. 

Finally,  give  them  the  word  lists :  fame,  game,  fill,  bill,  dine,  fine,  and  have 
the  words  beginning  with  f  identified. 

Auditory  discrimination 

Use  objects:  fan,  fish,  file.  Identify  the  objects  and  listen  to  the  beginning 
sound  of  their  names. 

Remove  these  objects  and  place  objects:  desk,  fork,  horn  on  the  table.  Ask 
child  to  find  an  object  which  has  the  same  beginning  sound  as  fan,  fish,  and 
fox.  Continue  this  procedure  using  the  objects  fence,  goat,  pig,  corn,  and 
tent. 

Language  development 

Read  poem,  First  Day  of  School  by  Aileen  Fisher. 

Ask  children  to  think  back  to  their  first  day  of  school.  Let  them  share  their 
feelings  and  fears  of  that  day. 

At  a  later  time,  you  might  review  the  meaning  of  first,  beginning  with  the 
phrase  “first  day  of  school.” 
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Adjusting  to  Individual  Needs 

To  reinforce  the  auditory  discrimination  of  f,  let  two  or  more  children  play 
a  variation  of  the  game  “Fish”. 

You  will  need  at  least  30  objects.  Have  more  objects  that  begin  with  the  sound  f 
than  with  other  sounds.  Give  each  player  five  objects.  The  first  player  calls  for  an  ob^ 
ject  that  begins  with  the  same  sound  as  an  object  he  is  holding.  If  none  of  the  players 
has  such  an  object,  he  may  draw  from  the  pile  of  leftover  objects.  The  play  continues  to 
the  next  player.  When  a  player  gets  a  pair  of  objects,  with  the  same  beginning  sound 
he  puts  it  in  his  box.  The  one  who  gets  the  most  pairs  wins. 
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APPENDIXES 


APPENDIX  A 


ALPHABETICAL  LISTING  OF  OBJECTS 
TACTUAL  AIDS  FOR  READING  (TAR) 


A 

Airplane 

Alligator 

Ape 

Apple 

Axe 

B 

Baby 

Baby  Bed 

Balls 

Banana 

Baseball 

Baskets  (3) 

Beads 

Bed 

Bell 

Bird 

Boat 

Bone 

Bow  and  Arrow 
Bowling  Pin 
Boy 

Bracelet 

Brush 

Buggy 

Bugs 

Bus 

C 

Camel 

Camera 

Cardinal 

Carrot 

Cars 

Cement  Truck 

Chair 

Chisel 

Clothespins 

Cooking  Utensils 

Cow 


Cowboy 

Crane 

Cup 

Corn 

D 

Daddy 

Deer 

Dinosaur 

Dishes 

Diver 

Doctor 

Dogs 

Dolls 

Duck 

Dump  Truck 
E 

Earrings 
Earth  Digger 

Egg 

Elephant 

F 

Fan 

Farmer 

Farm  Truck 

Fawn 

Feather 

Fence 

Ferris  Wheel 

Ferry  Boat  and  Auto 

Fireman 

Fire  Truck 

Fish 

Flag 

Fly 

Football 

Fork 

Frog 

Flower 

Frame 
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FROM  WHICH 
ARE  SELECTED 

G 

Giraffe 

Girl 

Glasses 

Golf  Balls 

Grapes 

Guitar 

Gun 

H 

Hammer 

Helicopter 

Helmet 

Hippopotamus 

Hoe 

Horn 

Horse 

Horseshoe 

I 

Indian 

Iron 

J 

Jack-in-the-Box 

Jacks 

Jeep 

Jet 

K 

Kangaroo 

Knife 

L 

Ladder 

Ladle 

Leaf  (one  item) 

Lemon 

Lime 

Lizard 

'  DISTRICT  a 
SlSION  fviLDIA  l 


L  cont. 

Lock 

Log 


M 

Magnet 

Mail  Box 

Marbles 

Mask 

Mirror 

Monkey 

Moose 

Mother 

Motorcycle 

Mouse 

Mushroom 

N 

Necklace 

Net 

Nurse 


O 

Octopus 

Orange 

P 

Pan 

Parrot 

Peach 

Pear 

Peas 

Pig 

Piggy  Bank 

Pineapple 

Pine  (Needles) 

Ping-Pong  Ball 

Pipe 

Plate 

Pliers 

Plum 

Policeman 

Pony 

Postman 

Pot  (Cooking) 


Q 

U 

Queen 

Utensils 

R 

y 

Rabbit 

Vase 

Rake 

Vine 

Rattle 

Violets 

Refrigerator 

Rhinoceros 

W 

Ring 

Rocket 

Watch 

Rolling  Pin 

Whistle 

Rose 

Worm 

Rubber  Ball 

Wrench 

S 

Sailboat 

X 

Xylophone 

Santa  Claus 

Saucer 

Saw 

Y 

Yacht 

Screw  Driver 

Yo-yo 

Shark 

Sheep 

Z 

Shells 

Zebra 

Shovel 

Zinnia 

Sink 

Snake 

Soldier 

Spaceship 

Spade 

Spider 

Spoon 

Stove 

T 

Table 

Tank  Truck 
Teapot 

Teepee  (Tent) 

Tomato 

Top 

Train  and  Track 

Tugboat 

Turtle 

Twins  (2  Dolls) 
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APPENDIX  B 

SUGGESTED  OBJECTS  TO  BE 


A 

Cap 

Acorn 

Cape 

Anchor 

Card 

Animal  Cookies 

Cart 

Ant  Farm 

Carton 

Arrow 

Castle 

B 

Cat 

Cheese 

Bags (Sack) 

Cherry 

Balloons 

Chicks 

Barn 

Christmas  Tree 

Basketball 

Clam 

Bat 

Clay 

Bathtub 

Clock 

Beaver 

Clothes 

Bee 

Clown 

Beets 

Coat 

Belt 

Cobra 

Bench 

Coin 

Bib 

Comb 

Bicycle 

Cookie 

Blanket 

Cork 

Blocks 

Cot 

Boots 

Covered  Wagon 

Bottle 

Crown 

Bowl 

Boxes  (Large) 

D 

Bread 

Dandelion 

Bridge 

Dart 

Broom  . 

Dates 

Bucket 

Derrick 

Bulldozer 

Desks 

Bun 

Dime 

Butterfly 

Dipper 

Buttons 

Dog  Biscuit 

Dog  Dish 

C 

Dominoes 

Cab 

Donkey 

Cage 

Donut 

Cake 

Door 

Calf 

Dress 

Can 

Drum 

Candle 

Duck 

Candy  Cane 

Dust  Pan 

ADDED 

E 

Easel 

Elf 

Engine 

Envelope 

F 

Fairy- 

Farm 

File 

Fort 

Fountain 

Fox 

Fur 

G 

Garage 

Garden 

Gate 

Ghost 

Giant 

Gingerbread  Cookies 
and  Men 
Glass  (Drinking) 
Goat 
Gold 

Golf  Club 
Grandparents 
Grasshopper 
Ground  Hog 
Gum 

H 

Half-dollar 

Ham 

Hammock 

Handkerchief 

Hanger 

Hats 

Hawk 

Hay 

Heart 

Hen 
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H  cont. 

Money 

Puppy 

Hive 

Mop 

Purse 

Hook 

Mountain 

Hose 

Mule 

Q 

House 

Musk  Ox 

Quail 

I 

N 

Quart 

Quarter 

Ink 

Nail 

Quilt 

Ink  Bottle 

Needle 

T 

Nest 

R 

J 

Jacket 

Newspaper 

Nickel 

Raccoon 

Radio 

Rag 

Jack-o-lantern 

Jam 

Nuts 

Jar 

0 

Ram 

Jug 

Jump  Rope  (Rope) 

Ostrich 

Owl 

Record 

Ribbon 

Rock 

K 

Overalls 

Rooster 

Keg' 

Ox 

Rope 

Key 

King 

Kite 

P 

Package 

Rubber 

Rug 

Ruler 

Kitten 

Pail  (Bucket) 

Knot 

Paints 

0 

Pajamas 

Sack 

L 

Palm  Tree 

Saddle 

Lake 

Pants 

Sailor 

Lamb 

Paper  Clip 

Salt 

Lamp 

Paper  Dolls 

Sand 

Lasso 

Paper  Sack  (Bag) 

Sandwich 

Leash 

Parachute  and  Jumper 

Scarf 

Letters 

Patch 

Scissors 

Llama 

Paw 

Seal 

Lollipop 

Peanut 

Seeds 

M 

Peg 

Sewing  Machine 

Pen 

Sheet 

Mail 

Pencil 

Shelf 

Map 

Penguin 

Ship 

Mat 

Penny 

Shirt 

Matches 

Pepper 

Shoes 

Merry-go-round 

Piano 

Silk 

Milk 

Pie 

Skate 

Milk  Bone 

Pillow 

Sled 

Milk  Carton 

Pocket 

Snowshoes 

Mint 

Pumpkin 

Soap 

Mittens 

Puppets 

Sock 
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S  cont. 


W 


Softball 

Waffle 

Spool 

Wagon 

Squirrel 

Washcloth 

Stairs 

Wax 

Stamp 

Weathervane 

Star 

Well 

Stick 

Whale 

Stone 

Wheel 

Stool 

Whip 

Store 

Wig 

Stop  Sign  and  Light 

Windmill 

Straw 

Window 

String 

Wire 

Swan 

Witch 

Sweater 

Wood 

Sweeper 

Woodpecker 

Swing 

T 

Y 

Yak 

Tacks 

Yard  (Stick) 

Tag 

Yarn 

Tape 

Telephone 

Z 

Television 

Zipper 

Tent 

Tire 

Toaster 

Tooth 

Towel 

Trap 

Tray 

Trees 

T-shirt 

Turkey 

Typewriter 

U 

Umbrella 

y 

Valentine 

Van 

Veil 

Velvet 

Vest 

ANIMALS 

Birds 

Cardinal 

Parrot 

Farm  Animals 

Calf 

Cow 

Dog 

Goat 

Horse 

Pig 

Sheep 

Pests 

Bug- 

Fly 

Rat 

Spider 

Pets 

Cat 

Dog 

Fish 

Parrot 

Pre-historic  Animals 
Dinosaur 

Elephant  (Mammoth) 
Tiger 

Water  Animals 

Alligator 

Fish 

Frog 

Octopus 

Shark 

Turtle 

Zoo  Animals 

Camel 

Deer 


appendix  c 

SUGGESTED  CLASSIFICATIONS 


Elephant 

Giraffe 

Hippopotamus 

Kangaroo 

Lion 

Lizard 

Moose 

Polar  Bear 

Snake 

Tiger 

Zebra 

FRUITS 

Apple 

Banana 

Cherry 

Grape 

Lemon 

Lime 

Orange 

Peach 

Pineapple 

Plum 

FURNITURE 

Baby  Bed  (Crib) 

Bed 

Buggy 

Chairs 

Refrigerator 

Sink 

Stove 

Table 

GROOMING  AIDS 

Brush 

Comb 

File 

Hanger 

Mirror 

Soap 


HOUSEWARES 

Baskets  (3  shapes) 

Clothesline 

Clothespins 

Cooking  Utensils 

Cup 

Fork 

Iron 

Knife 

Ladder 

Ladle 

Pan 

Picture  Frame 
Pot 

Rolling  Pin 

Saucer 

Spoon 

Teapot 

Vase 

JEWELRY 

Beads 

Bracelet 

Earrings 

Ring 

PEOPLE 

Community  Helpers 

Doctor 

Farmer 

Firemen 

Nurse 

Policeman 

Postman 

Family 

Brother  (Boy) 
Daddy 
Mother 
Sister  (Girl) 

Twins  (Baby) 
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Others 

Cowboy- 

Diver 

Indian 

Queen 

Santa  Claus 

Soldier 

PLANTS 

Clover 

Leaf 

Pine  Needles  and  Cone 

Rose 

Violets 

Zinnia 

THINGS  THAT  ROLL 

Baseball 

Bowling  Ball  (and  Pin) 

Football 

Golf  Ball 

Marbles 

Ping-Pong  Ball 

Rubber  Ball 

THINGS  THAT  MAKE 
SOUNDS 

Bell 

Guitar 

Gun 

Horn 

Rattle 

Violin 

Whistle 

Xylophone 

TOOLS 

Carpenter’s  Tools 

Hammer 

Pliers 

Saw 

Screw  Driver 
Wrench 

Garden  Tools 

Hoe 

Rake 

Shovel 


TRANSPORTATION 

Air 

Airplane 

Helicopter 

Jet 

Spaceship/Rocket 

Land 

Bus 

Cars 

Jeep 

Motorcycle 

Train 

Trucks 

Cement  Truck 
Crane  Truck 
Dump  Truck 
Fire  Truck 
Tank  Truck 

Water 

Ferryboat 

Sailboat 

VEGETABLES 

Carrots 

Corn 

Mushroom 

Peas 

Tomato 

WEAPONS 

Bow  (and  Arrows) 

Gun 

Knife 

Rope 
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APPENDIX  D 


SUGGESTED  ASSOCIATIONS 
THINGS  THAT  GO  TOGETHER 

,  I 

Baby— Baby  Bed— Buggy— Rattle 
Bowling  Pin — Bowling  Ball 
B  ow — Indian — Teepee 
Calf — Cow 

Camera — (Picture)  Frame 
Chair — Table 
Clothesline — Clothespin 
Cup — Saucer 
Daddy — Mother 
Doctor — Nurse 

Fireman— Fire  Truck— Ladder 
Fish — N  e  t — W  orm 
F  ootball — Helmet 
Fork — Spoon — Knife 
Horse — Horseshoe — Cowboy 
Gun — Policeman — Whistle 
Mailbox — Postman 
Refrigerator — Sink— Stove 
V  ase — Violets — Flower — Rose 
Santa  Claus— Toy— Pine  Needles 
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APPENDIX  E 


SHORT  AND  LONG  VOWEL  SOUNDS 

SHORT  VOWELS 


Initial  Short  A 

Pin  (Bowling,  Clothes,  Rolling) 

Alligator 

Ring 

Animals 

Sink 

Apple 

Twins 

Axe 

Initial  Short  0 

Medial  Short  A 

Octopus 

Calf 

Fan 

Medial  Short  0 

Flag 

Doll 

Glasses 

Lock 

Jacks 

Pot  (Cooking) 

Pan 

Top 

Rat 

Track 

Medial  Short  U 

Initial  Short  E 

Brush 

Bug 

Egg 

Bus 

Engine  (Train) 

Cup 

Elephant 

Truck 

Gun 

Medial  Short  E 

Plum 

Bed 

Bell 

• 

Fence 

Jet 

Net 

Pet 

■  j 

Shells 

Wrench 

Initial  Short  I 

Indian 

Medial  Short  I 

Alligator 

Fish 

Pig 
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LONG  VOWELS 


Initial  Long  A 

Ape 

Bone 

Clothes  (Line  &  Pin) 
Hoe 

Medial  Long  A 

Crane 

Frame 

Grapes 

Ladle 

Mail 

Plane  (Airplane) 

Rake 

Snake 

Table 

Train 

Rose 

Stove 

Initial  Long  U 

Utensil 

Medial  Long  E 

Beads 

Deer 

Jeep 

Leaf 

Peach 

Peas 

Sheep 

Initial  Long  I 

Iron 

Medial  Long  I 

Knife 

Lime 

Lion 

Pine  (Cone) 

Pine  (Needles) 

Pipe 

Pliers 

Spider 

Tiger 

Vine 

Medial  Long  0 

Boat 
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APPENDIX  F 


t  H 


RHYMING  WORDS 


Ape — Grape — Tape 
Axe — J  acks — Tacks 
Bed— Sled 
Bead — Seed 
Bear — Chair — Pear 
Bell— Shell 
B  oat — Goat — Coat 
Bone — Phone — Stone 
Bow — Hoe 
Bug— Rug— Plug 
Car — Star 
Cat — Rat — Mat 
Corn — Horn 
Crane — Plane — Train 
Dog — Frog — Log 
Egg— Peg 

Fan — Pan — Man — Can 
Fish — Dish  (Saucer) 


Flag — Bag — Rag — Tag 

Fly — Pie 

Fork — Cork 

Jeep — Sheep 

Jet — Met — Pet 

Lime — Time  (Watch) — Dime 

Lock — Block — Sock 

Nurse — Purse 

Pea — Key — Tree  (Model) 

Pine — Nine 
Rake — Snake 
Ring — King 
Rope — Soap 
Saw — Straw 

Tool  (Hammer,  Hoe,  etc.) — Spool 
Track — Sack 
Truck — Duck 

Twins— Pins  (Bowling,  Clothes,  Rolling) 
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One  Syllable  Words 

APPENDIX  G 

SYLLABICATION 

Two  Syllable  Words 

Ape 

Leaf 

Airplane 

Axe 

Lime 

Apple 

Ball 

Lock 

Baby 

Beads 

Log 

Baskets 

Bear  (Polar) 

Net 

Bracelet 

Bed 

Nurse 

Buggy 

Bell 

Pan 

Bunny  (Rabbit) 

Bird 

Peach 

Camel 

Boat 

Pear 

Carrot 

Bone 

Peas 

Cherries 

Bow 

Pets 

Clover 

Brush 

Pig 

Cowboy 

Bug 

Pine  (Needles  or  Cone) 

Daddy 

Bus 

Pipe 

Diver 

Calf 

Plane 

Doctor 

Car 

Plant 

Earrings 

Chair 

Plum 

Engine 

Cow 

Pot 

Farmer 

Crane 

Queen 

Feather 

Cup 

Rake 

Fireman 

Dog 

Rat 

Football 

Doll 

Ring 

Giraffe 

Egg 

Rope 

Glasses 

Fan 

Rose 

Guitar 

Fawn 

Saw 

Hammer 

Fence 

Shark 

Hanger 

Fish 

Sheep 

Helmet 

Flag 

Shells 

Horseshoe 

Fork 

Sink 

Iron 

Frame 

Snake 

Ladder 

Frog 

Spoon 

Ladle 

Fruit 

Stove 

Lemon 

Girl 

Tools 

Lion 

Goat 

Top 

Lizard 

Grapes 

Track 

Magnet 

Gun 

Train 

Marbles 

Hoe 

Trucks 

Mirror 

Horn 

Twins 

Mother 

Horse 

Vase 

Mushroom 

Jacks 

Vine 

Orange 

Jeep 

Watch 

Parrot 

Jet 

Worm 

Pliers 

Knife 

Wrench 

Pony 
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Two  Syllable  Words — cont. 

Postman 

Rabbit  (Bunny) 

Rattle 

Rocket 

Saucer 

Shovel 

Soldier 

Spider 

Table 

Teapot 

Teepee 

Tiger 

Turtle 

Weapons 

Whistle 

Three  Syllable  Words 

Buffalo 

Camera 

Cardinal 

Dinosaur 

Elephant 

Ferryboat 

Furniture 

Indian 

Jewelry 

Kangaroo 

Octopus 

Pineapple 

Policeman 

Tomato 

Utensils 

Violet 

Four  Syllable  Words 

Alligator 

Helicopter 

Motorcycle 

Rhinoceros 

Vegetable 

Five  Syllable  Words 

Hippopotamus 

Refrigerator 


APPENDIX  H 


COMPOUND  WORDS 


Airplane 

Baseball 

Cowboy 

Ferryboat 

Fireman 

Football 

Horseshoe 

Mailbox 

Motorcycle 

Policeman 

Postman 

Sailboat 

Screwdriver 

Spaceship 

Teapot 
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